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BRIEF MENTION. 

Vienna lias followed the example of several of her sister universities, and 
has begun the publication of an academical series entitled Dissertationes 
Philologae Vindobonenses (Leipzig, G. Freytag; Prague, F. Tempsky). The 
initial volume, which happily inaugurates the work, contains three essays : the 
first a work of immense labor in the line of metrical statistics, De Theocriti 
versu heroico, by Karl Kunst; the second in the same general direction, De 
syllabarum in trisemam longitudinem productarum usu Aeschyleo et Sophocleo, by 
Siegfried Reiter; and the third, De M. Tullii Ciceronis poetarum Latinorum 
studiis, by Joseph Kuuk. Kunst, pursuing the laborious path in which he 
has been preceded by his master, Hartel, by Drobisch, by Ludwich, has arrived 
at many interesting results, of which we can give only one or two specimens. 
The general advance in the rapidity of the heroic verse is, as is well known, 
one of the curious features brought to light by the study of the later Greek 
epic poets. This has been attributed by Ludwich to the increasing rapidity 
of the Greek language, but it is hard to see what that has to do with it, and the 
study of the Latin hexameter shows that "volubility" is rather a matter of 
artistic bent or artistic endeavor. The lightness of the Ovidian hexameter is 
due clearly, not to the increased volubility of the Roman tongue, but to the 
deftness of the poet, the only one of the Romans who approached the Greeks 
in this respect, and by his skillful sleight-of-hand, as his enemies would say, 
overcame the weight of the Latin language. His successors might have 
learned the secret from him if they had chosen, but, as Kunst points out, they 
did not, and the poets who succeeded Ovid employed the spondee as freely as 
those who preceded him. This matter of the structure of the verse is a far 
more trustworthy indication of personality than some are inclined to think, 
and twelve years ago, in my Introduction to Persius, I emphasized the fact that 
Persius, who imitated the language of Horace through thick and thin, did not 
imitate his rhythm. Kunst is right, therefore, in contending that there is 
something individual in Theocritus' treatment of the hexameter, and he shows 
good method in distinguishing the movement in the different classes of the 
idylls, just as we distinguish between the hexameters in the Odes and the 
hexameters in the Satires of Horace. So, in the bucolic idylls I, III— XI, the 
spondees are at their maximum ; in the epic XIII, XVI, XVII, XXII, XXIV, 
XXV, XXVI, at their minimum ; while the " edyllia mimica," as K. calls them, 
hold the mean. If we take the five-dactyl verse of Callimachus and compare 
Theocritus as a whole, we find-22.5 percent., as against 17 per cent.; and in the 
epic idylls, where we have most, we have only 19.2 per cent. ; while in the 
bucolic idylls the number sinks to 13.9 per cent. — a very palpable difference, 
seeing that Bion and Moschus are as voluble as Callimachus. But although 
Theocritus shows that he has an artistic way of his own to temper the current of 
his verse, he is a child of his time, and we must expect him to play with the 
a^rovihtd^ovreg as did his contemporaries, who made much of this contrast 
between the rapid gait of the verse in the outset and the heavy pace of the 
spondees at the end — a toying symbolism of which Homer knew nothing. — 
Reiter gives an interesting account of the steps by which the doctrine of 
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prolongation won its way to a recognition that is wellnigh universal. He 
refuses to go as far as Heinrich Schmidt, to whose merits he does scant justice 
(though he makes use of his interpretation of details from time to time), and 
thinks that Christ has found the right balance between metric and rhythmic. 
The conclusion which the writer reaches is that there was no inexorable 
necessity that bound Aischylos and Sophokles to the use of the triseme arses, 
and that they employed them simply for fuller vocal utterance and for tragic 
emphasis — a very modest result. — The drift of Kulik's essay is to show Cicero's 
fondness for the old poets, his contempt for the new, and the soundness of 
his judgment in this attitude. 

In the year 1882 the Utrecht Provincial Association of Arts and Sciences 
offered a prize for the best answer to the question to what value Thukydides 
and Aristophanes are entitled as sources for the knowledge of their times, with 
especial reference to the views presented by H. Miiller-Striibing in his book 
Aristophanes und die historische Kritik and his later writings. The later writings 
have gone on with bewildering voluminosity, and this is perhaps the reason 
why no answer has been as yet given to the question, at least so far as we have 
heard; and in this point, at all events, we are not behind Professor Adolf 
Bauer of Graz, who, not having heard of any results from the prize question, 
has taken up the matter on his own account, and has attacked Muller-Strubing's 
whole method in a pamphlet entitled Thukydides und H. Midler- Strobing 
(Nordlingen, C. H. Beck, 1887). Muller-Strttbing is doubtless an interesting 
and suggestive writer, but abominably prolix, unreasonably rhetorical, and, 
like many Germans who have lived long in England, extremely proud of the 
political insight acquired by his residence in a political atmosphere. A decoc- 
tion of Miiller-Striibing would be eminently desirable for the student of Greek 
history and politics, and it is a pity that no one has had the patience to under- 
take it. Now, it seems that Miiller-Striibing, in the course of his Thukydidean 
studies, has passed through different stages of insight, and these different 
stages appearing to the commonplace eyes of Professor Bauer as so many glaring 
inconsistencies, he has thought it his duty to expose the subjective method 
according to which Thukydides stands forth, now as a great historian whose 
conscience is warped to the extent of suppressing the truth, then as an artist 
who cares for nothing but rhetorical effect, and finally as a pedantic professor, 
who is bent on drawing moral lessons from everything, and who goes so far 
as to manufacture events for the sake of these moral lessons. It is sad to think 
that the more Miiller-Striibing has studied Thukydides, the further the historian 
has sunk in the critic's esteem ; but the growth of Miiller-Striibing was hardly 
possible in any other way, although one hardly likes to think of the magnate 
of Skaptesyle as a professeur manque'. We look forward to Muller-Strubing's 
rejoinder to Bauer with dread, lest " der Londoner Gelehrte " may not have 
learned the best lessons from English polemics, as he thinks he has learned 
the best lessons from English politics. 



The fifth half-volume of Iwan Schmidt's indispensable Handbuch der 
klassischeu Altertumsiaissenschaft contains the conclusion of Vol. I, viz. the last 
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part of (F.) Unger's Chronology of the Greeks and Romans, and (G.) NlSSEN's 
Greek and Roman Metrology, together with the first fascicle of Vol. IV : A. 
Greek Antiquities — I. Political and Legal Antiquities, by GEORG Busolt, who 
has won renown for himself by his recently published History of Greece. Vols. 
I and II are now complete. The conclusion of Vol. IV is promised by Feb- 
ruary of this year. Vol. Ill has been delayed, first by the sickness and then 
by the death of the eminent IConigsberg professor, Jordan. Still that volume 
may be looked for in the course of the current year, Professor RlCHTER, of 
Berlin, having taken the place that Professor Jordan left vacant. 

Since the above notice was written the seventh half-volume has appeared, 
containing the latter part of Vol. IV : B. Die romischen Altertilmer — i. 
Staats- und Rechtsaltertiimer ; 2. KriegsaltertUmer, both by Professor Her- 
mann Schiller, and 3. Privataltertiimer und Kulturgeschichte , by Professor 
Moritz Voigt. To complete Vol. IV are still lacking Bauer, Die griechi- 
schen Altertilmer, and IwAN MOller, Die griechischen Privataltertiimer. And 
so this admirable undertaking moves forward to completion, though in a way 
to puzzle all nationalities except the German, to which such irregularity of issue 
is familiar. The bibliography alone makes these volumes invaluable to the 
special as well as to the general student. 



Mr. Welldon's translation of Aristotle's Rhetoric (London and New York, 
Macmillan & Co.) is a careful piece of work. In the preface he naturally 
extols his author at the expense of that author's successors, and rather unfairly, 
we think. The notes are in good measure dependent on Cope, though Mr. 
Welldon does not abdicate his right to individual opinion. Oddly enough, he 
does not say a word about the peculiar character of the third book, which he 
seems to accept without reserve as Aristotelian. A marked contrast to the 
bibliographical mania of the day is the cool way in which we are referred to 
the British Museum Catalogue, s. v. Aristotle. Every one has not the British 
Museum Catalogue within easy reach. 



After a long period of waiting and watching, German publishers have begun 
to make their schoolbooks attractive by paper, type and illustrations. Rhein- 
hard's Caesar (Stuttgart, Paul Neff ) has had great success even in this country, 
and the same house has published an edition of Cornelius Nepos, by Professor 
Karl Erbe, which would have made an older generation open their eyes. In 
the special dictionaries published by Freytag and Tempsky, illustration has not 
been neglected. The cuts are clear, and the phototypes in the main excellent ; 
but Erbe's Cornelius Nepos outdoes its rivals by the fulness and richness 
of its colored illustrations. Good originals seem to have been followed every- 
where, and if in the 152 illustrations, which are made to cover large spheres 
of Greek and Roman life, some are. too small to be of much service, still the 
book cannot fail to promote the study of Nepos, which, in the judgment of the 
writer of this notice, is a very desirable thing. Nepos has been unduly neg- 
lected in favor of Caesar's Gallic War, which few young people read under- 
standing^, still fewer with any degree of enjoyment ; whereas biography is 
almost sure to commend itself to both boys and girls. Erbe's notes expend 
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themselves on the historical and antiquarian sides of the author, leaving the 
grammatical drill in the hands of the teacher. In the copy sent to the Journal 
one of the plates (VII) has been omitted, and another (XVI) duplicated. Such 
infelicities ought to be guarded against. (New York, B. Westermann & Co.) 



Arthur Kopp's book, Beitrage zur griechischen Excerpten-Litteratur (Berlin, 
R. Gaertner's Verlagsbuchhandlung), attacks at great length, and in an acri- 
monious spirit, the honesty of the late E. Miller's Milanges. "Als Deutscher," 
he says, " darf ich stolz darauf sein, in einem siegreichen Treffen deutscher 
Redlichkeit gegen franzbsische Prahlerei mitgefochten zu haben," This is 
simply lamentable. Of course French scholars have taken up the quarrel, and 
the only issue of all this bitterness will be darkness, of all this darkness 
bitterness. 

Kopp's bellicose words do not seem to have found a hearty response every- 
where in Germany, and since the above lines were written — now some months 
ago — L. Cohn has published in the Jahrbiicher 1886, p. 825, an elaborate vin- 
dication of Miller, to which we refer those who are interested in the matter. 



We are glad to announce that Weil's admirable book on The Order of 
Words in the Ancient Languages is to be published in an English dress by 
Messrs. Ginn & Co., of Boston. The translator is Professor Chas. W. Super, 
Professor of Greek in the Ohio University. Everything that Weil has written 
is instinct with the genius of good sense, and we are glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of calling attention to this classic work, which is not so well known in 
this country as it ought to be. 

The first number of the Classical Review (London, D. Nutt & Co.), edited by 
J. B. Mayor, assisted by A. H. Church, A. M. Cook, and Cecil Smith, with 
a long list of contributors, including all the first-class names of England, made 
its appearance in March. It is intended to be 'a critical record of the work 
of the year, so far as regards English publications, by noticing within three 
months of their appearance all that are not unmistakable cram-books or of a 
merely elementary character,' exceptions which will be found to lighten the 
work very much, perhaps unduly, as a sharp scourge is very much needed just 
now for the money-changers of the classical temple. There never was a time 
of more barefaced manufacture, which it may be impossible to stop, but against 
which scholarship ought to protest. There is to be correspondence from Eng- 
lish and foreign universities, and the Review is further to serve as a receptacle 
for notes and queries and adversaria of any kind, and the hope is expressed 
that it may be used as an organ of intercommunication between scholars in all 
parts of the world. The subscription price will be 10s. for the 10 numbers of 
32 pp. each, or 320 pp. in all. It is a shame that England should not have had 
such a Classical Review thirty years ago, and we hope that the modest beginning 
made in this March number may be the inauguration of a healthier and more 
active philological life in the mother-country. 



